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THE PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT 


By R. Justin Mutter, Professor of Law, 


University of Minnesota 


HE subject of my address is one 

which assumes that a close rela- 

tionship exists between me as a 
member of the profession of law, and 
you, as members of the profession of 
journalism. As a matter of fact we are 
all teachers, and hence members of a 
third profession, which links all of the 
others together. It is a matter of pleas- 
ure to me that I feel an even closer re- 
lationship to the journalist than either 
of the two suggested because of the fact 
that in various ways it has been my good 
fortune to be actively engaged in jour- 
nalistic work. Some of my earliest re- 
collections are of being very much in 
the way in the press room of a country 
weekly which my father used to edit in 
connection with his law office. In col- 
lege I served a year’s apprenticeship as 
a correspondent for one of the San Fran- 
cisco dailies. I have been editor-in-chief 
of one law review, and am now an asso- 
ciate editor of another, using them in 
both instances as agencies for building up 
the professional spirit in the law profes- 
sion. 


It is perhaps on account of these as- 
sociations and of my own personal re- 
alization of the “power of the press” 
that I have no hesitation in classifying 
journalism with the other professions, 
and according it a status which is denied 
by many people. 

An analysis of the characteristics of 
journalism which place it in the field 
of the professions, really involves con- 
sideration of the elemental characteristics 
of all professions. What is it after all 
that distinguishes a profession from a 
trade or business? Clearly there is much 
incommon between them and what they 
have in common should presumably be 


eliminated first from our consideration. 
In both we find skilled craftsmen; in 
both there is a special vocabulary and a 
special technique. In both we find as- 
sociations for advancing the individual 
proficiency of the members and the col- 
lective prosperity of the whole group. 
They are not to be distinguished on 
these points. 

It has been suggested by some that 
the distinction lies in the attitude of the 
professional man toward his work, the 
idea of “‘service”’. Mr. R. H. Tawney, 
author of “The Acquisitive Society” is 
quoted in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
for May 1922, as follows: 

“The difference beteween industry as 
it exists today and a profession is, then, 
simple and unmistakable. The essence 
of the former is that its only criterion 
is the financial return which it offers to 
its shareholders. The essence of the lat- 
ter is that, though men enter it for the 
sake of a livelihood, the measure of their 
success is the service which they perform, 
not the gains which they amass. They 
may, as in the case of a successful doctor, 
grow rich; but the meaning of their pro- 
fession, both for themselves and for the 
public, is not that they make money, but 
that they make health, or safety; or 
knowledge, or good law. They depend 
on it for their income, but they do not 
consider that any conduct which increas- 
es their income is on that account good. 
And while a boot manufacturer who re- 
tires with half a million is counted to 
have achieved success, whether the boots 
which he made were of leather or brown 
paper, a civil servant who did the same 
would be impeached.” 

I cannot entirely agree with this 
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I have no doubt that there 
are many men engaged in the boot and 
shoe business and in other industrial en- 


terprises who are inspired with a real de- 
sire to be of service to their fellow men, 
and who are just as anxious to give a 
square deal to others as are the best of 
our professionals. On the other hand, 
I know from my own observations that 
there are men of good standing in the 
professions who are there for the money 
there is in it, and who play just as close 
to the line as the law will allow them. 
On the whole, however, there can be no 
doubt that the idea of professional ethics 
is a much more prevalent thing among 
the members of the professions than is 
the idea of business ethics among the 
business men; and that the standards of 
professional ethics are uniformly more 
high and exacting than are the standards 
of business ethics. There can be no 
doubt also that men who are inspired 
with a desire for public service are most 
apt to choose one of the professions. 
When a man of your acquaintance de- 
cides to adopt business as a career, he 
very frankly puts it on a basis of finan- 
cial return. While many men in choos- 
ing professions are anxious to explain 
that “there is good money in it,” many 
times they are equally willing to tell a 
cynical world that they are choosing it 
because of the opportunity which it gives 
for really bettering human relations. We 
Americans are like the small boy who 
grows up with a pair of “hardboiled” 
parents, without sisters, and who is emo- 
tionally overcome by the use of the word 
“love” if he thinks that it is meant at 
all seriously. We are many of us thor- 
oughly convinced of the necessity for 
real public service, and of our obligation 
to engage in it, but we have been so 
thoroughly punished by our “hard-boil- 
ed” business brethren and so thoroughly 
ridiculed by the ever-present cynic, that 
we almost instinctively try to cover our 
real ideas with explanations as to how it 


statement. 
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happened that we have abandoned rea! 
“he-man” occupations to become profes. 
sionals. Of course as has been suggested. 
some of the professions provide sufficient 
financial return, so that no explanations 
are needed. 


In my opinion, an even more im. 
porant distinction between the profes. 
sion and the trade is the fact that in 
every human relation which involves a 
profession there is a higher degree of 
trust placed in the one who acts for an- 
other than is the case where any busi- 
ness relation is concerned. This results 
from the fact that while in a business 
deal, persons are supposed to deal at 
arms length—on their guard as it were— 
when a person deals with a member of a 
profession, he deals with him as his 
trusted agent, seeking some one to as- 
sist him. (He comes as one ignorant of 
the learning of the profession.) No one 
would think of requiring strict stand- 
ards of ethics to govern the participants 
in a horse trade; but every one would 
assume that a parent in dealing with a 
child or a guardian with a ward would 
be more than careful to avoid taking any 
advantage of the ignorance or lack of 
experience of the one who relied so im- 
plicitly on his honesty. Business trans- 
actions generally savor of the horse 
trade; professional relations generally 
resemble the fiduciary relationship of 
parent and child. 

This difference was early recognized, 
and, even before there came to be laws 
on the subject, standards of professional 
ethics began to grow up, and the pro- 
fessions came generally to be recognized 
as being made up of more trustworthy 
individuals than were tradesmen and 
businessmen generally. With this recog- 
nition came also a higher social standing 
and an undisputed control of govern- 
ment. 

The “learned professions” for a time 
of course were limited to theology, medi- 
cine and law. After a time there came 
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to be recognized a profession of educa- 
tion, then engineering, and others, until 
the list has grown to include from time 
to time each new group of persons who 
hold themselves out as qualified and wil- 
ling to perform for others, services which 
involve the trust and reliance of those 
for whom they are rendered. 

Some persons are inclined to doubt 
the right of journalism to a place in the 
ranks of the professions. There can be 
no question, however, that judged on 


busi. MM the basis of either of the distinctions sug- 
sults gested above, it has not only a right, but 


it cannot avoid its responsibility to be 
so classified. The field of journalism 
is ccowded full of men who are there 
primarily from the service motive. You, 
know that, of course, and anyone who 
stops to think for a moment must con- 
cede the fact. It is only the extremest 
of one sort or another who professes not 
to express an editorial policy which is 
for the best interests of the whole com- 
munity; and while we know that editor- 
ial columns are used for propaganda and 
special interest purposes, even in those 
cases the editor attempts to speak a 
wholesome doctrine. 

Considered from the point of view of 
the trust or fiduciary relationship, the 
journalist bears just as great a responsi- 
bility as does the doctor into whose hands 
is placed the life and health of his pa- 
tient; as the minister into whose care is 
placed the spiritual life of his congrega- 
tion; as the lawyer who is entrusted 
with the protection of the liberty or the 
property of his client; as the teacher who 


zed is entrusted with the minds of his stu- 
thy dents. 
and 


As has been often said the newspaper 
and the magazine are the greatest edu 
cational agencies in the world today. 


rn- Though it is almost axiomatic that “you 

can't believe what you see in the paper,” 
me nevertheless people are believing what 
‘di- they see in the paper from day to day, 


and are forming the important 


most 
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judgments of their lives therefrom. The 
schools are building backgrounds of in- 
formation and teaching methods of 
work; but most of them stop short about 
ten years of what is actually going on in 
the world, and the press takes up the 
lesson where the school stops. This is 
from the point of view of the individual. 
The work of the journalist is of far 
greater importance in the building up of 
mass information and in the forming 
and crystallizing of mass judgments. The 
propaganda work which went on during 
the war is going on in greater or less 
degree every day of the year. The great 
work of establishing a healthy, intelligent 
basis for human understanding, is in the 
hands of the newspapers and the maga- 
zines. If there is discord in the world 
today, if there is misunderstanding 
among men and nations and races, then 
the journalist occupies a position of 
trust toward all men and owes a duty 
to them which is far greater than that 
of any other profession. 


I have insisted that the trust relation- 
ship and the duty owed theory is the 
most important distinction between pro- 
fessions and business. My contention is 
borne out by the fact that the spirit of 
service which has been found to actuate 
professional men generally, is not of such 
universal occurrence as to take care of 
itself. I have suggested that there are 
many men of low principles in the pro- 
fessions. It is one of the continuing 
problems of the established professions 
how to keep out and to get out men of 
this type. You men who are members 
of a comparatively new profession may 
as well early and frankly recognize that 
if you are to build and keep the type of 
professional spirit which you desire, you 
must adopt the same practical methods 
of doing so that have been adopted by 
the other professions. 

The first method of course, and the 
one in which you are primarily interested 
is that of education. You cannot insist 
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upon high standards and properly quali- 
fied men until you make it possible for 
men to become properly qualified and to 
learn proper standards. 


The second method is that of adopt- 
ing and insisting upon certain codes of 
ethics. This you are already doing. I 
do not pretend to know the range or 
scope of subjects which such a code 
should cover in your profession. The 
leaders of any profession can safely be 
trusted to establish rules for the guidance 
of their own members. But the mere 
adoption of codes of ethics cannot in it- 
self accomplish the results which you 
wish. Hear what one of our lawyers has 
to say on that subject: 

“Ignorance of ethical standards on 
the part of a very large number of 
the members of the bar, whose _busi- 
ness is small and of whose income 
collections afford the fundamental 
part, was shown in the reports of 
one of the conferences of the Com- 
mercial Law League held at Atlantic 
City. One member it seems, said he 
had heard so much about “ethics” at that 
meeting that he decided he would try 
to find out what it meant, so he asked 
his waiter at the hotel, “Sam, do you 
know what this word ‘ethics’ means?” 
“IT reckon I do,” replied Sam. “What 
is it?”’ asked the inquiring member. “Just 
about the same as that word ‘etiquette’, 
which tells you there are certain things 
you mustn’t do, if anybody is looking.” 

There is no doubt that this type of 
ignorance is common among the mem- 
bers of the professions generally. There 
is little effort made to teach ethics in 
the schools, little insistance on them in 
practice, and the man who teaches him- 
self what he knows about his work and 
opens his office usually conforms only 
on those points about which there is an 
absolute taboo. 

This suggests two other methods which 
_ are coming very generally to be adopted 
by the professions for the purpose of de- 


veloping and maintaining proper pro. 
fessional standards. The first consists 


in the examining and licensing of appli. 
cants for admission to practice. (j 
course this is generally conceded to be 
proper in the fields of medicine, Jaw. 
dentistry ; quite generally in architecture, 
and in the teaching profession, an ex. 
ception of course being made in_ the 
case of instructors in the higher institu. 
tions, but the standards which are more 
or less arbitrarily fixed even in this field 
have the same practical effect. 


You have no doubt asked yourselves 
the question whether this is possible to 
do in connection with the profession of 
journalism. Let me suggest that you do 
not reject it as a possibility merely be- 
cause of the difficulties which appear to 
stand in the way. All of your diff- 
culties are present with the other profes. 
sions, and many of them are still with us 
even though we have ostensibly definite- 
ly established the practice. Let me speak 
briefly of the outstanding difficulties in 
your way. First, there is the fact that 
the practice of the profession of journal: 
ism involves the possession of a large 
plant, which in the case of the larger 
papers and magazines is usually in the 
hands of capitalists or large business or- 
ganizations. These men are frequently 
not inspired with the professional spirit 
at all but are interested in the financial 
returns from the advertising section, 
carrying the other departments along as 
a necessary evil. It would of course be 
impossible to put these men through ex- 
aminations and licensing, and it must be 
confessed that so long as the voice of 
capital speaks so directly there is not a 
proper chance for the development of 
the professional spirit. The same con- 
ditions prevail to a certain extent in the 
other professions. It takes a very sub- 
stantial outlay of capital to equip a mod- 
ern city law office, with its library, fil- 
ing system, and the mechanical devices 
which are to be found therein. The same 
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can be said of the physician’s office, with 
its X-ray machine, its examination table, 


its library, its automobiles, etc. And the 
some can also be said of the teaching 
profession. Although the teacher gen- 
erally finds his expensive equipment in- 
stalled at the expense of the public, he 
finds it controlled by boards of trustees, 
or regents who represent generally the 
same type of business mind as the owner 
of the newspaper plant. Now although 
the young lawyer or the young doctor 
can try a small town and open a small 
inexpensive office, or the young teacher 
can rent a building and run his own pri- 
vate school, so can the young journalist 
buy a hand press, set his own type and 
print a country weekly. If he wants to 
get into the big city organization, then 
he must take what he finds and do the 
best that he can to build up the stand- 
ards in which he believes. The point 
which I make is that he finds no differ- 
ent a situation than does the young pro- 
fessional in any line and that the man 
who undertakes to improve the morals 
of any profession must take it for grant- 
ed that he is doomed to disappointment so 
far as making any substantial change is 
concerned, when he works with the en- 
trenched ignorance and prejudices of 
those business men who frequently con- 
trol the plants of big city offices. This, 
however, does not make it impossible to 
examine and license the new applicants. 
If a concerted demand were made for 
legislation requiring such procedure, it 
could no doubt be secured. 


Of course it goes without saying that 
purifying the source of supply of those 
who are entering any profession must in- 
evitably sooner or later, purify the pro- 


fession generally. For a time, there 
will be a foul and muddy mixture. We 
know that in the profession of the law. 
We are still trying to increase the ent- 
rance standards. We know that the 
hungry lawyer without proper training 
and without proper moral backbone, is 


the fellow who will take advantage of a 
situation when that situation arises, and 
that it is much better to keep that man out 
in the first place than to suffer for his 
weaknesses later. I would be glad to see 
you journalists get to work on this sub- 
ject, for I am certain that if you do, we 
lawyers will have much more intelligent 
cooperation from you in our efforts to 
raise the standards of the law profes- 
sion. 

I am sorry to say that even after years 
of experience in attempting to regulate 
the source of supply, most of the leading 
lawyers of this country are firmly con- 
vinced that it is necessary for us to do 
more, and to remove from the profession 
those members who have in one way or 
another demonstrated their unfitness to 
remain. This is of course an even more 
drastic remedy. We find it very hard 
to convince some of our conservative 
brethren that it is ever proper to disbar 
a man who is depending for his liveli- 
hood upon his practice. However, the 
following statement by Henry W. Jes- 
sup, which appears on page 10 of the 
May 1922 number of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, shows the progress which is 
being made: 

“At first an oath was deemed all 
sufficient. It is a sad commentary 
upon the profession itself that it took 
a century before the American bar as 
a whole came to the consciousness of 
the fact that it must in addition to 
such oath, erect standards or courses 
of ethics, that it must publish those 
standards to the community at large, 
so that men could know, not only what 
they could expect of lawyers, but 
what lawyers were expecting of one 
another and what the courts could 
require of them. And it has taken 
nearly a generation since this formu- 
lation of canons was first mooted for 
the courts themselves to depart from 
the narrow precedents of former de- 
cisions which tended to restrict their 
power over lawyers to penal lines 
(that is to say, lawyers were to be 
disbarred only if they had broken the 
statute of the state forbidding the 


doing of some particular thing.) But 
now, judicial decisions, east and west, 
are beginning to embody recognition 
by the judges that when a member of 
the bar indulges in indecent solicita- 
tion of business or undignified adver- 
tisement of his wares, or in other 
breaches of our canons, the courts will 
assume that such a lawyer may be 
censured, suspended or disbarred for 
violation of the canons in force in 
the profession. We have, thank God, 
reached the stage when a lawyer must 
respect ‘the essential dignity of the 
profession’ as well as the Mosaic 
Decalogue and the penal law of his 
state.” 


Personally, I am thoroughly convinc- 
ed that the real spirit of professionalism 
which is expressed in the actions of the 
best members of our profession, must be 
bolstered up by these drastic methods in 
order to prevent the whole profession 
from losing the respect and confidence 
of the general public. The general run 
of men in the professions will be con- 
tent to live up to the higher standard 
if they see that their failure to do so car- 
ries a penalty. Eventually, you men in 
the profession of journalism must adopt 
the same or similar methods if you are 
to live up to the obligations which are 
yours. 

I have suggested some of the diffi- 
culties which lie in the way of one who 
is trying to build up a true professional 
spirit. Let me mention two or three 
more in passing, in order that the picture 
may be more complete. Perhaps one 
thing which is most devitalizing of all 
is the smug complacency and self-satis- 
faction of the man who has succeeded, 
according to all of our usual standards, 
and who in a spirit of narrow profes- 
sionalism rejects every suggestion that 
his chosen work and the advocates of it 
: could ever do any wrong. This is the 
man who pours cold water on every plan 
for improvement, who waxes eloquent 
at great length in reciting the many 
virtues of his fellows, and the many ac- 
‘complishments of those who have gone 
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before him. You have him among yoy 
just as the others of us do. I attended 
a banquet of editors of a certain state a 
year or two ago, on the program of 
which there appeared an honest young 
fellow, who during the course of his ad- 
dress, made passing criticism of the fact 
that too much of the material which ap. 
pears in the editorial column is propa- 
ganda stuff inspired by, and sometimes 
even prepared by interested agencies. 
You know that his criticism was true. | 
know it too. I remember very well that 
when I was in college I one time wrote 
an editorial for the daily which procured 
for the editor an invitation to dinner with 
the President. I remember too that 
when I was running for office one time, 
the editor of the paper which was sup- 
porting me requested me to write my 
own editorials about myself. My only 
excuse is that they were exceptionally 
good editorials and that they accomp- 
lished their desired result, but neverthe- 
less, they were certainly inspired by self- 
interest. But, to return to the banquet. 
The speaker to whom I have referred 
was followed by an old hypocrite, thor- 
oughly complacent in his satisfaction 
with the way of his profession, who de- 
parted entirely from his own subject and 
unmercifully flayed the previous speaker, 
for saying something which every other 
editor present knew to be true. 


These men are with us in all the pro- 
fessions. They are solid substantial men, 
of good judgment generally, but they 
stand just as effectually in the way of 
progress as if they were vicious delin- 
quents. 


Another difficulty in the way, is the 
thing to which I referred in my intro- 
duction, the question of money returns 
This is something which we can’t escape, 
and try as you will the ethics of your 
profession will necessarily wait on the 
budget. The true spirit of professional- 
ism finds its best expression when one 
man representing the profession makes 
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the contact with the public and performs 


the service. Here we find the example 
of the lawyer who practices alone so that 
he can choose his cases on a basis of his 
own convictions; here we find the doctor 
serving his small town constituency on a 
basis of far more than medical service; 
here we find the owner-editor, establish- 
ing standards of newspaper ethics far in 
advance of the field generally. As the 
plant grows and the business becomes 
larger, then we find a greater tendency 
to take the cases as they come, because 
a valuable client cannot be offended ; we 
find the large medical clinic which treats 
imaginary ills which would be dismissed 
with some good advice by the country 
doctor; and we find the city newspaper 
which follows an editorial policy which 
pleases its advertisers. ‘These are con- 
ditions, the existence of which must be 
recognized and taken into account, as 
dificulties true, but nevertheless as ob- 
stacles which can be overcome. 


The last difficulty which I am going 
to speak of and one which though pres- 
ent in some degree in all the professions, 
probably finds its greatest opportunity 
for expression in journalism, is the spirit 
of intolerance for the ideas and points of 
view of the rest of the people. This is 
a close kin of the spirit of narrow pro- 
fessionalism and_ self - satisfaction of 
which I have already spoken. Who can- 
not give from his own experience ex- 
amples of an intolerant editorial policy 
produced by some unhappiness or dis- 
pleasure of the editor. It is not with 
that, however, that I am particularly 
concerned. It is the loss of real oppor- 
tunities for cooperation with others 
which hurts most. Let me give you one 
or two examples. I lived in one uni- 
versity community for a year, where 
every editorial statement which came 
from the student press was one violently 
antagonistic to the faculty. There was 


not even discrimination between individ- 
uals or classes of faculty members. It was 
impossible to live through the college 
year at that institution without harbor- 
ing a wish to kick the meanness out of 
that editor. Now consider the loss of 
opportunity for cooperation that occur- 
red as a result of that policy. No one 
can doubt that a spirit of friendly co- 
operation would have produced a far 
healthier atmosphere for real accomp- 
lishment upon the part of the student 
body, of the faculty, and of the univers- 
ity asa whole. Here is another example. 
Following the last meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association at Minneapolis, 
when the leaders of the bar from all the 
states met together for the express pur- 
pose of improving the method of admini- 
stration of justice in the United States, 
many of the newspapers of the country 
commented caustically upon the gather- 
ing as being one of self-interest, and 
trade greed. I am glad to say that many 
commented in an entirely different fash- 
ion, holding up the hands of the men 
who are doing all that is being done to 
improve the conditions of which those 
other papers complained. 


These instances will serve to illustrate 
my last point and illustrate at the same 
time what I conceive to be one of the 
greatest obligations resting upon your 
profession, that of cooperating with every 
agency which is working to improve 
human conditions and human relations, 
mixing criticism with commendation and 
honestly reporting, not interpreting the 
news, in your news columns. The fact 
that the members of your profession have 
so far recognized and accepted this obli- 
gation, is the thing which convinces me _ 
that you have just as much chance of 
building up and maintaining a true pro- 
fessional spirit as have any of the other 
professions. 


PRACTICE VS. PH. D. 


By Lestiz HicGINBOTHAM, 


University of Nevada 


(EDITOR’S NOTE:—This article on the preparation of teachers of journalism should provoke dis- 


cussion among the readers. 
to the Bulletin.) 
URTHER newspaper experience is 
of undoubtedly greater value in for- 
warding the professional ability of 
a teacher of journalism than the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree and the work neces- 
sary to obtain it. 

This is the concensus of opinion of the 
leading teachers of newspaper work in 
American universities. 

A questionnaire from fourteen heads of 
schools and departments of journalism 
in eleven states from all sections of the 
country shows that: 


1.—Actual newspaper experience is the 
greatest prerequisite for the suc- 
cessful teaching of journalism in 
college. 

2.—Adequate and varied newspaper ex- 
perience should be placed always be- 
fore the doctor’s degree in training 
for teaching newspaper work. 

3.—The Ph. D. is an asset to teaching 
ability only as the study it requires 
increases the teacher’s knowledge. 
All knowledge is valuable to the 
journalism teacher. 


4.—The Ph. D. degree sometimes gives 
academic standing which makes ad- 
vancement in the teaching profession 
more rapid. 

5.—It is doubtful, everything consider- 
ed, whether the doctor’s is worth the 
time and expense necessary to ob- 
tain it. 

Twelve of the fourteen giving their 
opinions do not hold the doctor’s degree, 
although several are Masters of Arts 
and all aparently college graduates. All 
but three of these believe, most of them 
unequivocably but some with qualifica- 


Members of the association are invited to send their ideas on the subject 


tions, that the Ph. D. is of questionable 
or little value to the teacher of journal- 
ism. A few of the answers are of doubt- 
ful meaning but seemingly lean against 
the Ph. D. and to support the others in 
the belief that further newspaper exper- 
ience is of first importance. 

Without considering the alternative 
of more experience on publications, the 
two men holding the Ph. D. state that, 
judging from their own cases, the de- 
gree is worth the time and expense nec- 
essary to earn it, inasmuch as it is an 
aid both to collegiate advancement and 
to journalism teaching ability. 

Three of the teachers without the 
doctor’s give replies that cannot be classi- 
fied as favoring either additional experi- 
ence or the Ph. D., as they grant the 
value of both in teaching journalism. 
One of these men is now pursuing work 
for his doctor’s degrees. 

The investigation as to the value of 
the Ph. D. was undertaken by the writer 
when he was faced by the necessity of 
choice between experience on the press 
in addition to his two and a half years 
in various editorial capacities on news- 
papers or the two year’s graduate work 
necessary, with his Master of Arts de- 
gree, to obtain the doctor’s. 

Those whose advice was sought were 
asked: “Do you think a Ph.D. degree 
would (1) make advancement in the 
teaching profession (journalism) more 
rapid, (2) better equip me to teach the 
subject, (3) be worth the time and ex- 
pense it requires? If you do not advise 
taking a Ph. D., what do you think is 
the best possible further preparation for 
teaching journalism ?” 
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A number, and among them heads of 
some of the largest schools and depart- 
ments, believe the doctor’s is of no value 
to the journalism teacher, if not an 


actual handicap. 


“Frankly, I cannot advise you to take 
work toward your Ph. D. degree to help 
in teaching journalism. Personally, I 
believe that working on a copy desk or 
in some editorial capacity will be the 
most helpful thing for you.... I do not 
believe it (Ph. D.) is worth the time 
and expense required. Such a degree 
will not make advancement more rapid 
in the teaching profession, in my opin- 
ion,” writes a teacher from the middle- 
west. 

Because journalism is considered a 
profession, such as law and medicine, the 
teacher of journalism should no more 
be required to hold the Ph. D. than the 
teacher in any professional school, be- 
lieves another professor, who advises 
newspaper training. 


That “some colleges have gone crazy 
over the Ph. D. degree, but they are the 
colleges which have the pedantic rather 
than the practical point of view,” is the 
opinion of a leading journalism teacher 
in the east, who says he would not give 
it any weight in considering an applica- 
tion for a position on his teaching staff. 


“In many instances the work 
spent upon a Ph. D. degree is neither 
broadening nor enlightening, but simply 
nails one down to a narrow field,” reads 
a letter which advises a better method of 
equipping oneself to teach journalism is 
through special courses in history, psych- 
ology, political science, English and other 
subjects, without study for any particu- 
lar thesis. 


Another professor evidently thinks the 
same thing, for he writes: “Of course, if 
Bou spend two years counting the differ- 
nt kinds of adjectives in Chaucer and 
writing a thesis-on the subject, you will 
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il 


probably be at the end a worse teacher 
of journalism than you are now.” 

From the far west a teacher writes: 
“The success of a department of journal- 
ism will depend more upon the esteem of 
the newspaper editors in your territory 
than upon that of your academic col- 
leagues. Therefore, I am of the opin- 
ion that a Doctor of Philosophy degree 
is not worth the two years of intensive 
labor it will cost you, unless you already 
have in your favor the other experience 
which might be obtained with the same 
time and effort.” 


Discussing the experience and aca- 
demic preparation in the selection of a 
journalism teacher, a man long in news- 
paper work and in teaching it declares: 
“TI would weigh a Ph. D. very lightly, 
and experience and ability to utilize that 
experience in teaching very heavily. I'd 
prefer a man who had done a variety of 
newspaper work with his college-gain- 
ed theories in his mind, testing them, 
checking on them, and similarly testing 
and checking actual journalism and its 
possibilities by those theories—I’d prefer 
a man with that preparation to one who 
had merely absorbed enough from var- 
ious university teachers to gain a 
Ph. D.” 

The letters advising the Ph. D. were 
mainly without elaboration, stating 
merely that the degree is worth the time 
and expense it requires. Discussion as to 
the value of the doctor’s in college ad- 
vancement was given in several other 
letters. 

“There is no doubt that the possession 
of a reputable Ph. D. is an aid, as a 
sort of professional badge, in getting a 
college position. It looks well to any 
department head or president. This is 
probably less true of journalism than of 
most other departments,” one reads. 

A teacher from the South writes: 
“While I do not think the Ph. D. degree 
would make you a better journalism 
teacher, I realize that there is in nearly 
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all universities a strong feeling against 
advancing men who do not hold the de- 
gree, and I am sure your chances for 
advancement would be much better if 
you had the degree. As the schools get 
better established and the present heads 
of journalism schools retire, their places 
will likely be filled by men who have 
the degree and the experience.” 

The doctor’s degree is not necessary 
for advancement of teachers of journal- 
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ism in his university, one writes, aj. 
though the master’s degree is. 

Demonstrated efficiency is considered 
more than degrees in the advancement of 
teachers of journalism, another educa- 
tor holds. 

The writer believes the views in this 
article are representative of most teach- 
ers of journalism. He will be glad to 
hear from anyone who wishes to add his 
opinion on this subject. 


NEW SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


The courses of the new school of jour- 
nalism at the University of South Caro- 
lina are attracting a number of students. 
Dr. Ball, Dean of the School, writes of 
their practical as well as cultural value: 

A student graduated with the degree 
of bachelor of arts in journalism should 
go out of the University with professional 
training worth at least a year’s experience 
in a newspaper office without having sac- 
rificed cultural training. While training 
in journalism is technical, it harmonizes 
with training in the liberal arts course— 
it is liberal arts applied. The opportun- 
ity is before the student to obtain a liberal 
education and, at the same time, to learn 
something about earning a_livelihood— 
in four years. This is not an exclusive 
advantage of the course in journalism, 
but certainly none other offers it in a 
higher measure. 

To train the layman to use the news- 
paper in an age when it is the principal 
and, by long odds, the cheapest vehicle 
with which to carry ideas to the public 
is an aim and office of the courses in jour- 
nalism not less important than is that of 
teaching the student who would enter the 
profession of newspaper-making. The hour 
arrives when every man and woman at 
all active in affairs wishes to reach the 
public. One able to speak may hire a 
hall and address perhaps 1,000 people—at 
a cost of $25 or $50. In a letter to a 
newspaper one may address from 3,000 to 
75,000 people in South Carolina—some- 
times at no cost and at small cost though 
he pay for space at advertising rates, 

The newspapers invite correspondence 
for publication, but most of the letters 
sent to them are either of small value or 


are written in wasteful manner. For ex- 
ample, one writes a letter of 1,000 words 
that should have been written in 300 and 
the loss to the newspaper is the space oc- 
cupied by 700 words. That is a loss of 
dollars. It is the rarely exceptional lay- 
man, though “educated”, who has even a 
small apprehension of the way of writing 
for the press that insures a welcome from 
the press. The teacher, the lawyer. the 
farmer, the taxpayer, soon or late, if he 
count for anything in his community, 
needs the newspaper to speak through, 
but he has no right to ask the use of it if 
he does not understand its use—no more 
than he has the right to borrow his neigh- 
bor’s automobile if he cannot drive it with 
skill and safety. 


Material for the Journalism Bulletin 
should be sent in the first of each month. 
This will insure material being ready for 
the printer before the last copy is pre- 
pared. Special articles should be sent in 
whenever they are ready. The success of 
the Bulletin depends upon the contribu- 
tions of the members. In the next issue 
we want at least six articles and ten 
pages of notes. If you want the Bulletin 
in printed form tell us what you think of 
it by sending in material. The Bulletin 
will accept a limited amount of advertis- 
ing. If you have any suggestions on the 
advertising field send them to the editor. 


John Clyde Oswald, owner and publish- 
er of the American Printer and head of 
the Ben Franklin society, addressed stu- 
dents in the Department of Journalism 
at Syracuse University last month on 
some essentials of journalism. He said 
newspaper work is becoming more of an 
exact science and that preparation for it 
is of the utmost importance. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, 
“To speak of many things—” 


(Members are invited to send material suitable 
for this department to the editor. News of an un- 
ysual nature will be given special attention.) 


SPANISH JOURNALISM 


a course offered at the University 

of Wisconsin this year by Professor 
Joaquin Ortega of the department of 
Romance languages. This is the first 
time such a course has been offered in 
an American university by a man who 
has had newspaper experience in Spain. 
Continental Journalism has been receiv- 
ing attention in a number of institutions 
during the past few years, but the em- 
phasis has been placed upon the French 
and German newspapers in most of these 
courses. “Twenty students elected Span- 
ish Journalism during the past semester. 
This semester the class is studying the 
newspapers of South America, Cuba, and 
Mexico. A reading knowledge of Span- 


GS nah Journalism is the name of 


Bish is required for entrance to the course. 


—A.S8. 


FIRST IN SIGMA DELTA CHI 


First in Chicago has been a slogan of 
the Chicago Daily News for several 
years. During the present year the News 
will be first among newspaper men by 
action of Sigma Delta Chi, national pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity, which 
has selected it as the paper most worthy to 
be used in the initiation service of the 
fraternity. ‘The News will replace the 
New York Times which has been used 
during the past year. It is the policy 
of the organization to select a different 
paper each year. The News was select- 
ed from a list that included papers pub- 
lished in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 


York, Kansas City, New Orleans, and 
Portland. —E, 


PLUTARCH LIED 


Plutarch Lied is the stimulating title 
of the latest review of heroes in the mak- 
ing. Jean de Pierrefeu, an attache of 
French General Headquarters during 
the war, and writer of French communi- 
ques, is the author. Those who accept 
the taboos and the legends will get little 
comfort from this book but those who 
are interested in sifting truth from false- 
hood and in arriving at a correct evalua- 
tion of the matters of both the present 
generation and the past will treasure 
this volume as they did the earlier work, 
G. H. Q. Secteur 1, so frequently quot- 
ed in “Public Opinion”. Jefferey E. 
Jeffery is the translator of this new book 
for which we are indebted to the Alfred 
A. Knopf company. 

—M. L. 


A TEXT ON ETHICS 


Impending, as the Bulletin goes to 
press, is Crawtord’s “Ethics of Journal- 
ism.” Reviewers have been kind and it 
is with anticipation that the Bulletin 
awaits its opportunity to study this im- 
portant work. 


IT SAYS IN THE DICTIONARY 


The dictionary as a source of propa- 
ganda is the interesting study of Strunsky 
in January 17 Sunday Book Review 
section of the New York Times. The 
thought is one worthy of exploitation. 
It was provoked by a reading of Papini’s 
latest attempt in the dictionary field. 
Those who recall Samuel Johnson’s de- 
finition of oats as a cereal eaten by horses 
and Scotchmen will turn with pleasure 
to comment on liberty as opposed to 
quotas and man as an unfeathered biped 
peculiarly exposed to propaganda. Even 
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good old Pierre Bayle, in the days when 
his ponderous Historical and Critical 
Dictionary established new standards for 
critical and analytical method and at the 
same time violated the scientific attitude 
of mind, even good old Perre Bayle is 
likely to be outdone if the twentieth 
century giants of the pen turn the dictio- 
nary into the pathways of our histories 
and use them as a vehicle for propaganda 
and personal bias. 

To those who express wonderment 
that the dull, dust laden dictionary 
should be summoned to the defence of 
ideas rather than facts Strunsky offers 
a word of explanation. In his mind the 
dictionary has a splendid record for in- 
cendiarism, together with its close cousin 
the encyclopedia. He asks the reader to 
remember that “if in the dictionary you 
find dryasdust you also find dynamite. 
Between the same covers you find duty 
and entanglement.”’ Could anything he 
a more complete opportunity for the 
special advocate? In truth we may soon 
expect to find ‘‘only the Best Words and 
rivers and tribes of unquestioned social 
standing in the dictionary,” that is if we 
find them at all. What the apostle 
Papini is giving to the world between 
the covers of his Dizionario may free us 
from some of the faults of the average 
epigramtic dissector of words but will it 
purge volumes from other faults of 
equally grave character? 


SERVING THE STATE 


In reply to a letter asking what the 
School of Journalism at the University 
of Washington is doing for the state Dr. 
M. Lyle Spencer summed up the pro- 
fessional service work as follows: 

First, the school publishes the Wash- 
ington Newspaper, a monthly, devoted 
to the study and improvement of jour- 
nalism in the state. 

Second, we put one of our instructors 
at the service of the newspaper men. He 
serves as manager of the State Press as- 
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sociation. As such, he is subject to call 
by the various papers and makes a prac- 
tice of visiting each of them every year, 
His services are without expense to the 
newspapermen. 

In addition, this faculty member gives 
advice concerning the practical conduct 
of newspaper plants. He also runs an 
employment bureau. Any _newspaper- 
man out of job and any editor wanting 
a reporter, advertising manager, linotype 
operator, or floorman, comes to him. As 
manager of the State Press association 
this faculty member issues a weekly bul- 
letin to the members of the state press 
and directs the annual summer meeting. 
Some three years ago he organized the 
association into twelve sub-groups which 
met monthly. Usually he is present at 
each of these meetings. 

Third, the school conducts a short 
course in journalism at the University 
during the winter or early spring. The 
director is in charge of this meeting. 

We charge this work to cooperative 
service, for which a definite allowance is 
made in the university budget. We be- 
lieve the allowance gives adequate return 
to the tax payers of the state in better 
newspapers. —M.L.S. 


BLEYER’S REVISION 


A widely recognized text on journal- 
ism, Bleyer’s Newspaper Writing and 
Editing is being used in newly revised 
form for the first time this year. ‘To say 
that the book has been improved in the 
revision is to speak with extreme con- 
servatism. It has been made more com- 
plete and authoritative than it was in the 
early editions and may be depended upon 
to maintain and increase the esteem with 
which it is regarded by teachers of jour- 
nalism who have adopted it for class- 
room use. 


WILLIAMS AND MARTIN ON 
PRACTICE 


Dean Walter Williams and Frank L. 
Martin are authors of a treatise on news- 
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paper making entitled “The Practice of 
lournalism.” The book is published at 
Columbia by the Missiouri Book Com- 
pany. ‘The material which is both in- 
spiring and instructive is divided into 
the following six parts: the journal- 
st’s Creed; the Profession; Editorial ; 
News Gathering; News Writing; and 
a Style Book. A study of the table of 
contents is enough to convince a news- 
paper man that the book is one he will 
need and enjoy. 


BASTIAN’S EDITING TEXT 


A notable contribution to the field of 
editing is Bastian’s text covering news- 
paper practice. The title of the book is 
Editing the Day’s News. It goes beyond 
the materials covered in former texts to 
include a number of things with which 
the writer has had first hand experience 
as copy reader on the Chicago Tribune. 
It contains an analysis of news values 
from the point of view of the man on 


desk. 


READER ANALYSIS REVEALS 
TRAITS 


Literature and the Psychopathic, an 
article by Nelson Antrim Crawford in 
the October Psychoanalytic Review is 
headed in the right direction. To those 
who are trying to pierce the psycholog- 
ical and philosophical realms of thought 
as they effect journalism this article is 
especially welcome. Students who are 
able to practice detachment will appre- 
ciate the statement that ‘popular literary 
criticism is engaged in a constant en- 
deavor to support popular beliefs, most 
of them of course erroneous, but even 
more intelligent literary criticism is 
sometimes not much more discriminat- 


Literary criticism is not the chief 
point in the discussion, however. Leg- 
tnd, popular fiction, and the so-called 
frank and semi-scientific books of the 
past and present are the main points 
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considered. To link the article with the 
Freudian theory of dreams and the sym- 
bolism of the subconscious mind is to 
suggest the treatment undertaken. The 
taboos of legend and popular fiction and 
the magic substitutions upon which hinge 
the outcome of both legend and story 
are the two things that endear these 
forms to the popular mind in the opinion 
of Professor Crawford. Psychopathic 
tendencies in the reader are abundantly 
present and form a basis for a stimulat- 
ing comparison of the reader and the 
psychopath. 

As we love the taboos so we hate the 
dispelling of our rationalized beliefs and 
resent the type of book that reveals the 
actual facts of life, Professor Crawford 
points out. The public seeks to prevent 
further understanding and. recognition 
of facts in the literature of the day. The 
act of sublimation on the part of the 
writer necessarily involves an act of sub- 
limation on the part of the reader and 
that is where the trouble begins. But 
you will have to read the article for 
yourself. The only disappointment is 
that the author has neglected to add the 
words “to be continued” at the end of 
the chapter. 


BETTER THAN EVER 


Bigger and better than ever the Year 
Book’ of the Editor and Publisher ap- 
peared recently encompassing within its 
bright red covers the most complete and 
up-to-date information on newspapers 
obtainable. It contains the usual direc- 
tory of daily newspapers and executives, 
a list of the foreign language publica- 
tions in America, lists of important for- 
eign papers and agencies, data and sta- 
tistics on advertising, circulation, or- 
ganizations, schools, and other material 
of the greatest importance. Much of 
the information in this annual review 
number is the exclusive property of Edi- 
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tor and Publisher and will not be found 
in any other publication. 


MEDICAL REPORTERS AND 
AUTO CRITICS 


Truly the age of specialization is at 
hand. Within the year have come pro- 
posals for special reporters to cover news 
in the field of medicine, surgery, sanita- 
tion, and health, and a demand for au- 
tomobile critics who would throw the 
press agent news of the latest models in- 
to the wastebasket and write critical ar- 
ticles on the new makes as they appear. 
It is doubtful whether the exponents 
of the new specialties will clamor so 
loudly for their super writers as the 
agitators for labor news editors have 
clamored but it is certain that their idea 
will make inroads into the consciousness 
of editors and teachers. Certainly, there 


is need for doing everything possible for 
the health and welfare of society and the 


individual. Any suggestion which may 
open a way to new service in this field 
must demand dignified attention. In 
the field of the automobile, too, there 
may be an opportunity to serve a very 
large public. At present the automobile 
salesman and advertiser gives the car 


buyer nearly all his ideas. There is as 
good a reason for providing a disinter- 
ested check on this information as there 
is for criticizing plays and books. 


CONGRATULATE KANSAS 


Twenty years of continuous instruc. 
tion in journalism is the record of the 
University of Kansas, which recently 
celebrated its anniversary with a pro- 
gram held during a conference of state 
high school ‘editors. From a class of 12 
students in a theoretical course conduct- 
ed by Professor Edwin M. Hopkins of 
the university to a department with an 
enrollment of 328 in the three upper 
classes and more than 150 freshman in 
pre-journalism courses under the direc- 
tion of Professor L. N. Flint is the 
achievement of the school. The depart. 
ment of journalism now occupies an 
entire building in which it publishes a 
seven-column daily newspaper. ‘T'wenty- 
one specialized courses covering every de- 
partment of newspaper work are offered. 
In addition to the editorial equipment, 
class rooms, and laboratories, the jour- 
nalism building houses four linotypes, a 
monotype, presses, folders, mailing ma- 
chines, and ail the other accessories 
found in a first class newspaper plant. 


AS WRITTEN BY THE COU all 
REPORTER 

A new reporter on a daily paper was as- 
signed to gather police news, with the 
eustomary warning as to the importance 
of accuracy, and the danger of libel suits 
if his statements were not properly quali- 
fied. He was told that, unless facts were 
fully proved, it was always safer to make 
use of such terms as “alleged”, and others 
similar. 

It happened to be the vacation season, 
and the newspaper office was short-hand- 
ed. In an emergency the new reporter 
was called on to write up a society func- 
tion, and this is the way he did it: 

“A woman giving the name of J. C. 
Jories, who is reported to be one of the so- 
cia] leaders of the city and claims to re- 
side at 1749 Capital Hill avenue, is said 


to have given what purported to be a re- 
ception yesterday afternoon. It is under 
stood that a considerable number of so- 
called guests, reported to be ladies no- 
torious in society circles, were present, 
and some of them are quoted as saying 
they had enjeyed the occasion. It is 
charged that Bower furnished the alleged 
refreshments and Stringham the purport- 
ed music. The hostess is said to have 
worn a necklace of alleged pearls which 
she declares was given to her by her re- 
puted husband.” —Topeka Capital. 
A 30 ner cent increase in student enroll- 
ment in industrial journalism is reported 
by Professor Frank L. Snow, head of in- 
dustrial journalism at Oregon Agricul- 
tural college. The total number of stu- 
dents signed for the courses is 160. 
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RESEARCH PROBLEMS AND 
NEWSPAPER ANALYSIS 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR DETAILED STUDY OF THE NEWS- 
PAPER PRESENTED AT THE 1923-24 CONVENTION 
BY WILLARD G. BLEYER 


ntly Form and Typography of Newspapers—Elements that affect the ease and 
pro- rapidity with which newspapers can be read: (1) Size of page; (2) Size 


of body type; (3) Form of headlines, and size and kind of headline type ; 
(4) Make-up; (5) Illustrations: cartoons, news cuts, etc. 

I]. Contents of Newspapers—Effect of press on ideas and ideals of readers, in 
consideration of the limited time at the disposal of the average readers for 
the persual of daily papers. 

1. Relative space and prominence given to each of the following seven 
divisions of contents: (1) News; (2) Editorials; (3) Criticism 
and reviews (dramatic, photodramatic, musical, literary); (4) 


the Practical advice and useful information; (5) Entertaining reading 
art: matter; (6) Illustrations (cartoons, news cuts, comics); (7) Ad- 
vertisements. 

ty 2. Relative space and prominence given to various classes of news: (1) 
nty- Crime, vice, and scandal; (2) Trivial news; (3) News significant 
de- to readers in their home and business interests and in their relations 
red. to government and society; (4) News of political and economic con- 
ithe ditions in city, state, nation, and foreign countries; (5) News of 
sports. 

th 3. Amount of press association news used and discarded. ; 
ie 4. Completness with which significant news, local, state, national, and 
foreign is presented. 
5. Accuracy with which news is presented, both in stories and in head- 
lines. 

re- 6. Treatment of news of crime, vice, scandal, and violations of law 
der (prohibition, gambling, lynching, Ku Klux, etc.): constructive or 
destructive (anti-social). 
ar 7. Influence of editorials (1) in elections; (2) in various local cam- 
ring paigns, crusades, etc.; (3) in bringing about reforms. 

is 8. Influence on public taste and standards of morality of critiques and 
ged reviews of moving pictures, plays, books, etc. 
-” 9. Influence of entertaining reading matter: short stories, serials, 
humor, etc. 


10. Effect of illustrations (1) News cuts (informative, constructive, 
anti-social) ; (2) Cartoons (constructive or anti-social) ; (3) Com- 
ics (neutral or anti-social). 

11. Character of advertising in its effect on readers (truthful, exagger- 
ated, misleading, objectionable) ; extent of censorship of advertise- 
ments by newspaper. 


Il. Effects of contents of newspapers on circulation: (1) News policy (amount, 
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character, treatment); (2) Editorial policy (campaigns, crusades); (3 
Non-news features. 
IV. Effects of competition on newspapers: (1) News policy; (2) Editoriy 
policy; (3) Non-news features. 
V. Extent, character, and influence of publicity and propaganda in newspapers, 
VI. Comparative study of the completeness and accuracy of press association 
news. 
VII. Effects of the rewrite system on the accuracy of news. 
VIII. A study of methods of testing the knowledge and ability of (1) reporters: 
(2) rewrite men; (3) copy readers. 
IX. Effects of syndicates furnishing news and non-news features. 


DIRECTIONS FOR ANALYSIS OF NEWSPAPERS 
Classifications of Contents to be Written in Column 1 of Table. 

Use a separate mimeographed table for each division and sub-division, measur- 
ing each example (news story, editorial, comic strip, etc.) and giving each its 
weight, according to the Table of Weights. 

A—News. Divide all news stories into the four classes: 

I. Local; II. State; III]. Domestic; IV. Foreign. The subdivisions under 

each are: 

Accidents, Fires, Disasters 
Crime and Criminal Courts 
Divorce 

Scandal and Vice 

Civil Courts 

Government 

Politics 

Business, Markets, Finance, Shipping, Commerce 
Agriculture 

Labor, Strikes, Lock-outs 
Education 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12. Religion, Churches 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Health 
Social Welfare, Charity, Uplift 
Science, Inventions, Discoveries, Engineering 
Fine arts, Art, Music, Literature (except criticism) 
Society 
Sports 
Erftertainments (except criticism and reviews) 
. Deaths 
21. Weather 
22.' Human interest and feature stories 
23. Miscellaneous. 
B—Editorial, Criticism and Reviews, Timely Special Articles, Cartoons. 
Editorials 
2. Book Reviews 
3... Dramatic Criticism 
4. Moving Picture Reviews and Criticism 
5 
6 


Musical Criticism 
. Art Criticism 
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(3 7. Timely Special Articles 
8. Letters from Readers on Timely Topics 
torial 9. Cartoons on Timely Subjects 
10. Miscellaneous. 


apers C—Non-News Features: Practical Guidance, Useful Information, Entertainment. 
— Household management, recipes, Care of Children (other than health) 
Fashions 

Advice to the Lovelorn, Etiquette, etc. 

Health 

Other Question and Answer Departments 

Special articles not timely 

Serious Verse 

Humor, Colyum, Jokes, etc. 

Comic Strips and Other Similar Illustrations 

Fiction: Short Stories, Serials,etc. 

Miscellaneous Humor 

Children’s Departments 


irters: 


wh 


D—Promotion and Publicity. 
For the Newspaper 
For Theatres and Entertainments 
For Social Welfare, Charity Organizations, etc. 
For Churches and Religious Organizations 
For Business Enterprises, Chamber of Commerce, etc. 
For Sporting Events 
For Educational Institutions 
For Miscellaneous Enterprises. 


E—Advertisements 
1. Display 
2. Classified 
3. Reading Notices . 
4. Miscellaneous 
( Note—Measure space occupied by each of these 
kinds of advertisements and insert num- 
ber of inches of each kind in columns 13, 
15, 17, and 19, according to your opin- 
ion as to whether the advertisement is 
constructive, harmful, informative, or 
entertaining. ) 


MEASUREMENT OF CONTENT OF NEWSPAPER 


Begin with the first story in the first column of the first page of one issue of 
your paper, classify it (Local, State, Domestic, Foreign, Accident, Fire, Crime, 
etc.), measure in inches the headline, body, and picture (if any); determine the 
weights to be given to the story according to the Table of Weights; and decide 
whether the story is constructive, or destructive, or neutrally informative; or harm- 
lessly entertaining. Enter the actual space occupied by the story and the weighted 
space given it in the appropriate columns of the table. Proceed to analyze each 
item of the contents of the issue in the same way. j 
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EXPLANATION OF THE COLUMNS IN THE TABLE 


Column 1—Kind—Classification according to divisions and subdivisions given 
previously in these directions. 

Column 2—Picture—Actual space in inches occupied by cut (if any) with cap- 
tion and overline. 

Column 3—Body type—Actual space in inches occupied by body of story, article, 
editorial, etc. 

Column 4—Head—Actual space in inches occupied by headline. 

Column 5—Total space—Add number of inches in Columns 2, 3, and 4, for total 
space actually occupied by this item of contents. 

Column 6—Page weight—Place in this column the number indicated in the Table 
of Weights for the page on which the story, editorial, etc., being 
analyzed appears in the issue of the paper. 

Column 7—Position weight—Place in this column the number indicated in the 

. Table of Weights for the position on the page that the story occupies. 

Column 8—Display weight—Place in this column the number indicated in the 
Table of Weights for the display devices used in connection with the 
story. 

Column 9—Headline weight—Place in this column the number indicated in the 
Table of Weights for the kind of headline used on the story, etc. 

Column 10—Picture weight—Place in this column the number indicated in the 
Table of Weights for the cut (if any). 

Column 11-—Total weight—Add the weights in Columns 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, and 
place the sum in this column. 

Column 12—Weight and Space—Miultiply the actual total space in Column 6 by 
the sum’ of the weights in Column 11, to get the total weighted space. 

Column 13—Constructive—Insert in this column the actual space in inches occu- 
pied by the part of the story that is constructive in its influence. 

Column 14-Insert in this the weighted space for the same part of the story. 

Column 15—Harmful—Insert in this column the actual space in inches occupied by 
that part of the story, etc., that is harmful, destructive, anti-social in 
its effect on readers. 

Column 16—Insert in this column the weighted space occupied by the same part 
of the story. 

Column 17—Informative—lInsert in this column the actual space in inches occupied 
by the part of the story that is purely informative and neutral in its 
effect on readers. 

Column 18-Insert the weighted space for the same part of the story. 

Column 19—Harmless Entertainment—lInsert the actual number of inches occu- 
pied by that part of the story that is harmless entertainment. 

Column 20-—Insert the weighted space for the same part of the story. 

Totals at Foot of Each Column.—By adding the figures in each column the 
actual space and the weighted space given to each division and subdivision of the 
contents of the issue of the paper analyzed can be determined. 

Finally find the percentage of each kind to the total of thé whole paper. 

TABLE OF WEIGHTS 

Page Weights (Column 6) 

4. 
Back page of sections one or two and front page of section two 
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Special pages or department pages ..........-.-------++----+----eseeeeeeensteeeetenetececeee 
Position Weights (Column 7) 
Top of outside columns On amy Page ............--.-.-c--c---ceec-sseeseceesssseneneneneees 1. 
Display Weights (Column 8) 
Wide measure in larger type than body face..............2..2.2..222--.20--ses0-e0 3 
Double leading, larger type in single column, wide measure in body type, 
(If two of these are combined, as bold face type in a box, the weight 
should be doubled ). 
Entire story in type smaller than regular body type................................-... 
Heading “EXTRA”, “BULLETIN”, “LATEST”, etc. .................... 
Headline Weights (Column 9) 
Banner or spread extending over 7 or 8 columns 
1 
1 


+ 


wou 


Sub-banner 
Multiple deck head with major deck set in 24-pt. or larger 
Single deck head set in 24-pt. or larger _............0....2.....2.eccceeeceesseeseeeeceeeeese 
Multiple deck head with major deck set in type smaller than 24-pt 
Single deck heads set in type smaller than 24-pt 
Picture Weights (Column 10) 
Cuts of one column or less 


Actual 
Space 


Total space .......... 


Page weight .......... 6 | 
| 


Position weight 


Display weight ...| 8 | Space 
by 
Headline weight ..| § weight 


Picture weight ..... 


Total weight —...... 


Weight and space | 12 
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Actual space 

13 Constructive, 
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Weighted space thought) 
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Actual space 
total 


Harmful, 


Destructive, 
Anti-Social 


Weighted space 
total 


Informative 


(Neutral) 


Weighted space 
total 


Actual space 
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Harmless 
Entertainment 


Weighted space | 
total | 


THE JOURNALIST AND PSYCHOLOGY 
is the title of an article in preparation for 
a coming edition of the Bulletin. At a 
recent convention of the A. A. T. J. six 
speakers mentioned psychology in talking 
on various phases of journalism. The 
laws of visual attention, the part of in- 
stincts in daily life, these, and other things 
the journalist must understand, have been 
analyzed in the psychological laboratory. 
Even the methods we use in research have 
been developed by psychologists. Scien- 
tific study of news and editorial will be 
more productive than the scientific study 
of advertising, in the opinion of leading 
editors. You will enjoy and appreciate a 
discussion of the behavioristic and intro- 
spectionist science in its relation to the 
newspaper and the journalist. 


Sunny Tennessee may soon boast a first 
class school of journalism if the plans 
of President Arlo Ayres Brown of the 
Univeysity of Chattanooga materialize. 
The president has been considering the 
advisability of organizing a professional 
course fer more than a year. The admini- 
stration is now considering ways and 
means and will take definite action as 
soon as proper arrangements can be made. 


The High School Journalist, springing 
into life this year as the result of activi- 
ty in behalf of high school editors at the 
University of Illinois, launched volume 
one, number one, late in the fall. It has 


all the characteristics of a seasoned high 
school bulletin and contains matters that 
will prove of direct benefit to the members 
of the association. Editors and directors 
of high school papers should send for 
this bulletin. It will be of value to them. 


The Medill School of Journalism at 
Evanston and Chicago has won the thanks 
of the entire membership of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Journal- 
ism by its activity in preparation for and 
during the last two conventions of the 
association. First in Evanston in 1922 
and again in Chicago in 1923 Dean Har- 
ringtou and other members of the faculty 
played an important part in the conduct 
of the convention. Members who did not 
attend these meetings will have to make 
up for lost time because many important 
things have been done during the last two 
years, 


Four new courses in journalism have 
been added to the curriculum of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno, making a total 
of seven available for students preparing 
for newspaper work. 

The new subjects, introduced by A. L. 
Higginbotham, Instructor in Journalism, 
are The American Newspaper, News Edit- 
ing, Editorial Writing and The Feature 
Article. The other courses offered by the 
university to prepare for newspaper work 
are Gathering and Writing, The Short 
Story and Advertising. 
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EDITORIALS 
The New Bulletin 


in the printed numbers of the Journalism Bulletin the association is 
providing for a continuation of the old mimeographed news letter which 
has been such a welcome visitor in the past. The decision of the present 
editor to publish the magazine four times a year rather than every month 
is based on the high cost of printing and the difficulty in getting sufficient 
material to justify more frequent publication. ‘Those who cherish a desire 
for a monthly magazine can speed the day of its arrival by helping make 
the quarterly a success. 

The policy of the Bulletin is, of course, the policy of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism. The magazine is the possession 
of the members. To them the editor must look for material and for criti- 
cism. The Bulletin will stand for the improvement of the schools and 
courses devoted to journalism; it will endeavor to present the problems 
and achievements of the members, and professional matters in which the 
members are interested. The contents of the present issue should suggest 
the scope of the magazine. 

The Bulletin, while dedicated to the improvement of the members 
through “‘inspiration and information,” will not stand by passively when 
the schools are criticized, unless such criticism is fully warranted. Many 
of the most outspoken critics have never been in a class where journalism 
was being taught; many of them have never done any listening while in 
conversation with a teacher of journalism; many of them have investigated 
the matter with their minds already made up. In a serious book that ap- 
peared recently schools of journalism were attacked for teaching nothing 
but technical proficiency. That is a stage of development that was out- 
grown ten years ago. Students of journalism today are getting more in- 
struction in ethics and a more valuable background of general information 
than students who are preparing for the so-called older professions. 

There are four hundred teachers,.of journalism in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States and Canada. Every one of them should be 
a member of the association. Socioldgists today recognize the press as the 
greatest social problem of the age. -It is the teachers of journalism who 
must cope with this problem. How can they do so effectively if they do 
not keep in touch with each other through the association? Readers of 
the Bulletin must know that the association needs them on its roll of mem- 
bers and must know that they need a contact with this professional or- 
ganization. Volume |, number |, would ignore its conviction if it did not 
urge upon all teachers of journalism the importance of placing themselves 
in good standing by becoming regular members of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism. 


Exchange of Journalists 


More than a year has passed since an English editor made a plea for 
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exchange of journalists. Observers of events and news in Europe and the 
east have been pleading for months for editors to forsake their desks and 
get acquainted with the world they talk about. From near and far comes 
the intimation that we are trusting our fate to the hands of men who have 
not completed their journalistic education. The man from the north needs 
a first hand knowledge of the south. The man from the east needs to know 
the west. The man from America needs to know the actual conditions of 
Europe. The editor in the small town should have a better understanding 
of the large city. Travel, exchange of journalists, and a study of psychology 
seem to be the logical means of improving writers and editors. Of these 
three things, exchange of journalists is the only one that remains untried. 
Only in the large syndicates does there seem to be any attempt to shift 
workers from one paper to another. Exchange of professors points the 
way to the ease with which such adjustment can be made. It also points 
to benefits in good will and increased knowledge which have never been ob- 
tained in any other way. Journalists everywhere will welcome news of such 
an exchange and will follow with interest the conduct of the experiment. 


Newspaper Study in the Schools 


Schools of journalism must take the responsibility of preparing teach- 
ers to teach school children to read and study the newspapers. One of 
the latest school officials to lift his voice in behalf of newspapers in the 
schools is Charles A. Lee, state superintendent of the public schools of 
Missouri. Mr. Lee advises each school to subscribe for at least one news- 
paper to be used as a text for discussion of world events. General adop- 
tion of such a plan, which is already in operation in many cities, would 
be a step toward better preparation of the pupil for advanced study and 
for life. 

The matter is much more of a problem, however, than the mere buy- 
ing of a paper and the exhibition of it in the class room. It would be a 
conservative estimate to say that 95 percent of the teachers in the grades 
and high schools do not themselves know how to read a paper. Not only 


do they ignore the papers themselves but they cannot tell why one paper 
is good and another inferior. 


A recent survey of the reading undertaken by women teachers showed 
that only one in forty claimed to read a paper comparable with the New 
York Times and of those making such claim several had to be eliminated 
because inconsistencies revealed through answers to catch questions showed 
that the worth while paper was named for effect, not because of actual 
reading. 

If the need of newspaper appreciation is important the teaching di- 
rected in that field must be done well, and yet, how can it be done well 
by teachers who cannot tell a good story from a poor-one, good service 
from mediocre service, good editorials from futile discussions? This is 
not a wholesale onslaught of the teachers. It merely calls for recognition 
of the fact that the ordinary teacher is less capable of teaching an apprecia- 
tion of the newspaper than she is of teaching appreciation of art or the dif- 
ficulties of raising alfalfa on the moon. The reason is the same. It takes 
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years of study to learn to place proper valuation upon things. Study of 
English does not prepare one for a proper understanding of the news- 
paper. Such understanding is best achieved through study of the news- 
paper itself under competent direction. Schools of Journalism offer the 
logical training for persons who may teach appreciation of the daily paper. 
What superintendent of schools is going to take the first definite con- 
structive step by requiring the teaching of newspaper reading to be done by 
persons qualified by study for that important duty? 


A Journalism Team 


What may prove to be a step toward exchange of journalists is tak- 
ing place in schools of journalism today when students go from one town 
to another and publish the newspaper of the strange town as a practice 
assignment in connection with a study of reporting and editing. At the 
University of North Dakota a journalism team recently issued a challenge 
to 22 colleges and universities within a radius of 500 miles in which it 
offered to compete with a team from any of the other schools in pub- 
lishing the student paper. The plan provides for a team of three or four 
students going to the other school and publishing the student paper in the 
strange environment while a similar team journeys to the challenging 
school and publishes the paper there. The two papers will then be sent to 
a judge located in a third school and a decision made on the merits of the 
» two papers. Such a contest may show the feasability of transplanting jour- 
nalists with good results. 


A Real World Congress 


Seville, Spain, in 1925, is the ultimatum of the executive committee 
of the Press Congress of the World which is now planning the third Congress 
of the association. There may be some doubt as to the effectiveness of the 
League of Nations but there can be none as to the significance of the Press 
Congress of the World. Newspapers can make and prolong wars and by 
the same powers they can make and maintain peace. Success of the Press 
Congress will mean mutual understanding on the part of newspaperrnen 
who control the moulding of public opinion. It will be quite a task to get 
up a war when such understanding has been accomplished. Two meetings 
of the Press Congress have clipped centuries of prejudice and ill will from 
the life of nations. We want to read about the Third Press Congress and 
Seville. When does the pilgrimage start? 


1923 Reading List 


The 1923 reading list for journalism students compiled by Professor 
Crawford and presented at the last convention of the A. A. T. J. should 
be in the hands of faculty members in all the colleges and universities where 
journalism is taught. The list contains books on non-journalistic subjects, 
books and bulletins on journalistic subjects, and articles on journalistic 
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subjects appearing in periodicals not devoted to journalism. For articles 
in the professional journalism magazines the files of the periodicals them. 
selves are the best index to material. The reading list covering the signi- 


ficant publications of the past year includes writings of 126 men and women, WH 
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For Better Or For Worse? 


Henry Holt, veteran publisher, takes the so-called better magazines 
and newspapers to task in a recent interview reported by R. LeClerc Phillips 

in the New York Times. Mr. Holt has some misgivings as to the claims 

made for the American Mercury that it will make a success by appealing to 

the “civilized minority.” 

“Mr. Ellery Sedgewick has made a success of the Atlantic Monthly,” 

i] 


said Mr. Holt, “but he has done so by appealing to the educated majority 
and not to the civilized minority.” 


And again, ‘““Twenty-five years ago neither Harpers nor Scribners 
magazines would have accepted articles that now find publication in their 
pages.” 

The publisher's quarrel is more than one with definitions of words. 

He points to commercialism and study of commercial subjects as a big factor 

l in the changing conditions of life and tastes. Perhaps there are those who 

will say that the Atlantic and other magazines are better for their changes. 

| Perhaps there are some who have admired the magazines for a quarter of 

a century who will claim that they have not changed materially. If the 

magazines did change did their “constant readers’ change with them or 

are the publications now read by a different public—the educated majority 
. as opposed to the civilized minority ? 


Science Can Tell Us 


When scientific methods and scientific practice made their way into 
the business of government there were many scoffers. These scoffers have 
doubtless learned to pray if they are still alive. They might even endorse 
| a plea for more science in government. More science is indeed a need to- 
. day—more and of a different sort. We need to conserve men as well as 

forests and fish. This can best be done by the inclusion of mental science 
in government. Experts should be set to work to determine the effect of 
the various types of race, religion, and organization hatreds that are being 
promoted and if the effect is found to be harmful to the morale of the 
nation the government should put a stop to whatever activities are found 
to be harmful. Investigate everything and everybody in the process if 
necessary but see to it that the nation does not disintegrate because of lack 


of science in government. Science can tell us what is the matter. Why not 
put it to work? 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


WHERE DO YOU WANT THE NEXT 
CONVENTION? 


The 1924 convention will be held De- 
ecember 29, 50 and 31. Members of the 
association voted definitely in favor of 
these dates at the Chicago convention. 

Selection of the place of meeting was 
left to the executive committee, with in- 
structions to report within 60 days. 

A straw vote taken at the convention 
resulted as follows: Minneapolis 10; 
Chicago 6; Madison 3; Detroit and Cor- 
nell each 1; non-committal 5. 

The executive committee wants’ the 
opinion of all teachers of journalism be- 
fore deciding upon the 1924 convention 
place. 

Objection was made to Chicago by mem- 
bers who prefer to meet on a university 
campus. Others favor Chicago because 
it is easy to reach by rail. 

The executive committee voted to sub- 
mit to the association the names of the 
three cities that received the most votes 
at the convention: Minneapolis, Chicago, 
and Madison. 

Now comes Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kansas, with an urg- 
ent invitation. Manhattan is easily ac- 
cessible by rail from all directions. It has 
entertained numerous conventions success- 
fully. 

Where do you 
tion? 

Please vote on either Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, Madison, or Manhattan, 

Send your vote at once to the secre- 
tary-treasurer, R. R. Barlow, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


want the next conven- 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 


Chicago, TIll., Dee. 29, 1923. 

President: J. W. Piercy called a meeting 
of the executive committee December 29 
immediately following the close of the con- 
vention in the LaSalle hotel. 

President Piercy named the following 
members to constitute a standing com- 
mittee on constitution: J. W. Piercy, J. 
L. R. Brumm,, F. W. Scott. 

President Piercy named the following 
to constitute a standing committee on pub- 
licity: N. A. Crawford, R. R. Barlow, 
L. W. Murphy. 

The eonvention straw ballot on the 
place of the next convention was canvass- 
ed and discussed. The vote was as fol- 


laws: Minneapolis 10, Chicago 6, Madi- 
son 3, Detroit and Cornell each 1, non- 
committal 5. 

The committee voted to refer to the 
association the names of Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago and Wisconsin for a vote to decide 
the place of the 1924 convention. 

Upon motion, duly seconded, the com- 
mittee adjourned. 

R. R. BARLOW, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


PAYMENT OF DUES 


The association in convention in Chi- 
eago voted to increase the annual dues 
from $2 to $3. Members who have sent 
the secretary-treasurer their checks for 
$2 for current dues are asked to send an 
additional $1 to conform with the action 
of the convention. 

R. R. BARLOW, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Professor N. A. Crawford has accepted 
appointment as chairman of the A. A. T. 
J. committee on publicity. The other 
members, Professors Barlow and Murphy 
have also accepted appointment. The com- 
mittee is carrying on special publicity and 
making a study of fields which have been 
given little attention in the past. Mem- 
bers of the association who have suggest- 
ions on the publicity of the association 
or the individual schools should commani- 
cate with a member of the committee. 

Schools and Departments of Journalism 
may obtain a copy of the membership re- 
quirements of the professional American 
Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism by writing Professor Jo- 
seph Meyers, Ohio State University. VDro- 
fessor Myers is secretary-treasurer of the 
association. Schools which are interested 
in the classification work now under way 
should seek to make their institution meet 
the eligibility rules for membership in the 
A, A. 8..D. J. 


James Melvin Lee, director of the de- 
partment of Journalism at the New York 
University recently scored Villard’s book 
on newspapers and newspapermen by 
showing that Villard’s book contained 
a mistake for every one he blamed on the 
newspaper. The article will be found in 
the November 17 issue of the Editor and 
Publisher. 
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ELEBRATION of the twentieth 

anniversary of the teaching of 

journalism at the universities of 
Kansas and Illinois recently, and plans 
of the Course in Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota to celebrate a 
twentieth anniversary recall the diffi- 
culties that attended the introduction 
of journalism into the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country. 


Twenty years ago there were only 
seven schools offering instruction in 
journalism. They were the universi- 
ties of Michigan, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Indiana, Kansas, Illinois, and Kansas 
State College. The work was loosely 
organized and did not offer professional 
training. Professional courses had been 
projected but none of them undertaken. 
The newspaper fraternity in general 
frowned upon the efforts of the pioneers 
to provide systematic instruction. Lack 
of support by the newspapers had caused 
the abondonment of the first attempt at 
a school made by General Robert E. Lee 
and little more than passing interest had 
been accorded the various plans outlined 
by college presidents and others interest- 
ed in the work. 


The progress of college instruction in 
journalism from the first step, which 
was made in 1869, to the present time 
when the school of journalism has be- 
come as well organized and as definite 
in its course of study as the school of 
law and medicine is one that involves a 
large number of institutions most of 
which began their work since 1910. At 
the present time journalism is being 
taught in 210 colleges and universities in 
the United States and a beginning has 
been made in the collegiate institutions 
of eight foreign countries. Forty pro- 
fessionally organized courses leading to 
the bachelor’s degree are graduating ap- 
proximately 1000 students each year who 
are ready for work in various divisions 
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of newspaper activity. The story of th 
pioneers is one of special interest as jt 
shows the progress of the professional 
idea in various parts of the country. 

At Washington and Lee University 
in 1869 a chair of journalism was estab. 
lished by General Robert E. Lee who 
was then president of the institution. 
The school was then known as Wash- 
ington college of Lexington, Virginia 
After varying fortunes the journalism 
work was stopped because of lack of 
support from the newspapers and the 
student body. 


In 1871 President Woolsey of Yale 
conducted an advanced course of study 
for students and newspapermen. This 
course came to be known as the Yale 
school of journalism although it did not 
consider technical or professional sub- 
jects and was devoted to literature, 
history, and similar subjects recognized 
as studies in which graduate work might 
be done. Many of the students who 
took this course went into newspaper 
work and from this fact the misnomer 
“school of journalism’ arose. The im- 
portance of special preparation in Eng- 
lish, history, political science, economics, 
and international law was shown to be 
of significance to the journalist in this 
experiment at Yale. 

While the Lee school was struggling 
along in the east Kansas State Agricul- 
tural college began a course in printing 
in 1873 which later developed into a 
department of agricultural and _ indu- 
strial journalism. The journalism angle 
received recognition in 1910 when a de- 
partment was established under Charles 
Dillon. . 

In 1876 President Andrew D. White 
of Cornell began preliminary work in 
the teaching of journalism by providing 
several lectures on journalism subjects. 
He contemplated a complete course of 
study, leading to a baccalaureate degree, 
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which should consist of general and spec- 
ific courses. The plans however, did not 
get beyond the lecture stage. 

In 1878 D. R. McAnally Junior, then 
professor of English at the University of 
Missouri, gave a course of lectures on 
History of Journalism. The Spectator, 
the London Times, and the New York 
Herald were used as important refer- 
ences in this course. Professor McAnal- 
ly continued to give this course until 
1885 when he resigned to become an 
editorial writer for the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. No further work was offer- 
ed in journalism at Missouri until 1905 
when a series of lectures on journalism 
was offered in the college of Liberal 
Arts. In 1908 the first school of jour- 
nalism in the world was established un- 
der Dean Walter Williams, now presi- 
dent of the Press Congress of the World. 


Informal instruction in journalism 
was begun at the University of Michi- 
gan in 1890 under the university editor. 
F. W. Scott of the English department 
was the pioneer in this work at Michi- 
gan. The work has since been expanded 
although it was given little attention 
for many years. The school offers a 
regular course of studies in journalism. 


In 1893 Joseph French Johnson of the 
Chicago Tribune went to the University 
of Pennsylvania to offer instruction in 
journalism at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Eugene M. Camp of the Phila- 
delphia Times was in large measure re- 
sponsible for the establishment of jour- 
nalism courses at the university. John- 
son offered four courses including news- 
paper practice, and history of journalism 
from 1893 to 1901 when he joined the 
faculty of New York University. Jour- 
nalism instruction at the University of 


Pennsylvania was then discontinued un- 
til 1910. 

The same year that Johnson went to 
Philadelphia the University of Indiana 
began its journalism under N. W. Ste- 
phenson of the department of English. 


The work has gradually expanded until 
it now includes a well organized four 
year course, five full time faculty mem- 
bers, and a large alumni body. 


In 1902 Joseph Pulitzer offered to 
endow a school of journalism at Colum- 
bia university, New York, but his offer 
was not accepted until 1904 and the 
school did not open until 1912. 

In 1903, the University of Kansas, 
and the University of Illinois began in- 
struction in journalism. E. M. Hop- 
kins of the English department offered 
the course at Kansas and Frank W. 
Scott that at Illinois. These schools pas- 
sed their twentieth year in 1923. 

The following year, 1904, President 
Charles Elliot of Harvard University 
prepared a list of studies for a college of 
journalism which was widely discussed 
and brought the subject of journalism 
definitely before the faculties of many 
institutions. Newspaper administration, 
laws of journalism, ethics of journalism, 
history of journalism, literary form of 
papers, and reenforcement of existing 
departments for the benefit of students 
of journalism were among President El- 
liot’s proposals. 

The first professional course in jour- 
nalism was that established at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1906 and known 
as Courses in Journalism. This system 
of studies was the outgrowth of a single 
subject introduced in 1904 by Dr. Wil- 
lard G. Bleyer, who is still directing the 
reorganized course. This course in pre- 
paration for journalism should not be 
confused with the first school of journal- 
ism which was that at Missouri two 
years later. As the two systems of study 
developed they came to cover the same 
fields under different forms of organiza- 
tion. 

The beginning at the University of 
North Dakota in 1905 was probably the 
next step in the spread of college in- 
struction in journalism. Under Profes- 
sor V. P. Squires emphasis was placed 
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on the development of the highest type 
of expression and the most constructive 
writing of news. The styles of the At- 
lantic Monthly and the New York 
Times were taken for illustrative ma- 
terial and the students were given prac- 
tice in writing news of convocations, 
athletic events, and other campus activi- 
ties. 

In the far west the University of 
Washington was the pioneer with a be- 
ginning in 1907 under Merle Thorp. 
A department was created in 1909 and a 


school in 1918. 

The same year that work was started 
at the University of Washington, De- 
Pauw University of Greencastle, In- 


diana, began its course in journalism 
Two years later Sigma Delta Chi, pro. 
fessional journalism fraternity, 
founded there. 


Oklahoma University, and the Uni. 
versity of Colorado, followed in orde 
in 1909, T. H. Brewer heading the 
work in Oklahoma and J. S. McLucas 
at Colorado. 

It was not until 1910 that a success. 
ful beginning was made in the east. 
James Melvin Lee started the depart. 
ment of journalism in New York Uni. 
versity that year. Two years later the 
Pulitzer school opened its doors at Co- 
lumbia university and the gradual ex. 
tension of the idea in the east began. 

—L.W.M. 
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THE TEACHING LOAD 


How many hours or students should a 
teacher of journalism in a _ professional 
school teach? The following record taken 
from the English Journal of January 1922 
is presented in the hope that it will stim- 
ulate discussion on this point. 

In 1918 the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English adopted the following re- 
solutions : 

1. The National Council of Teachers of 
English approves the steps taken by 
the North Central Association to limit 
and decrease the number of pupils as- 
signed to English teachers in high 
schools, and requests the association 
and all similar accrediting bodies to 
recommend for immediate action that 
schools in which the maximum num- 
ber of pupils assigned to a_ single 
teacher exceeds 100 be not accredited 
in English; and it also requests the 
association and all similar accredit- 
ing bodies to take further action at 
as early a date as seems expedient to 
reduce this maximum to 80, with due 
provision, as at present recommended, 
for necessary time for conference and 
theme reading counted as _ teaching 
time. 

It is the sense of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English that in or- 
der to secure satisfactory results in 
college English it is essential that the 
maximum number of students in 
Freshman English composition assign- 


ed to a single instructor should in no 
case exceed 60; and that when such 
an instructor has classes in other sub- 
jects, a corresponding reduction should 
be made in the number of pupils as- 
signed him in HDnglish composition. 

* 

In 1921 this report was reaffirmed at 
the annual convention and attention was 
directed to the following findings of the 
Hopkins report: 

Written work can be criticized and cor- 
rected by an instructor at the rate of 
about 2,000 words an hour. 

The limit of full efficiency and the be- 
ginning of excessive strain in theme read- 
ing is about two hours a day or ten hours 
a week. 

Necessary changes recommended in- 
cluded : 

To make the number of pupils taught 
instead of the number of teaching hours, 
the standard of teaching duty. Without 
other changes, that number would have to 
be for maximum efficiency about 50 to an 
instructor; varying according to the con- 
ditions of individual cases. 

To make full allowance on an equitable 
basis for time spent in conference and in 
theme correcting, or laboratory work. 


Newspaper practice students at Syra- 
cuse University now receive the full A. P. 
press reports from New York City for 
work in copy reading and headline writ 
ing. 
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NOTES OF THE SCHOOLS 


Two hundred editors and managers of 
high school newspapers, magazines and 
annuals attended the fourth annual con- 
ference of the Oregon High School Press 
Association held under the auspices of the 
University of Oregon School of Journal- 
ism at Eugene, Jan: 11 and 12- 

The conference this year was featured 
by the award of journalism efficiency cer- 
tificates in the following fields: 

For the best example of a reporter's 
work on a high school paper. 

For the best original editorial in a 
high school newspaper or magazine. 
For the best general mechanical 
make-up of a newspaper. 

For the best method of obtaining ad- 
vertising for a high school newspaper 
or magazine. 

For the best adequate production of 
a mimeographed newspaper. 

For the best high school notes sec- 
tion in a Portland paper. 

For the best high school notes sec- 
tion in a paper outside of Portland. 
For the best story in a high school 
magazine. 

. For the best high school magazine. 

Addresses on subjects of interest to the 
delegates were given by Hal E. Hoss, edi- 
tor of the Oregon City Enterprise; Fred 
L. Boalt, publisher of the Portland News ; 
Dean Erie W. Allen, Professors George 8. 
Turnbull, Robert C. Hall, W. F. G. Thach- 
er, and Ralph D. Casey of the University 
school of journalism. 


Work in advertising at the University 
of Oregon received recognition recently 
from those engaged in the profession when 
the board of directors of the Advertising 
Club of Portland voted an annual $150 
scholarship to the University student en- 
rolled in advertising courses best quali- 
fied to receive the award. This is the 
second advertising prize to be announced 
this year. The Botsford-Constantine Ad- 
vertising agency of Portland has an- 
nounced annual prizes of $35 and $20 for 
competition among students taking adver- 
tising in the University school of jour- 
nalism. 

In the Botsford---Constantine contest 
an advertising problem will be stated 
each year, students entering the contest 
presenting their solutions or researches. 

W. F. G. Thacher, professor of adver- 


tising in the school of journalism, offered 
the first course in advertising in 1917, 
which at that time consisted of one 
semester’s work. From that small be- 
ginning the courses have grown until they 
now include a curriculum in which pro- 
fessional work is offered for four years. 
Professional interest is expressed in an 
advertising club with a charter from the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 


Newspaper Week on the Ohio State 
University campus this year came on Feb- 
ruary 5-8. There were, as last year, three 
major features: a newspaper exhibit and 
competition, in which several hundred 
Ohio newspapers were entered and judged 
on their general and special merits; the 
annual meeting of the Associated Ohio 
Dailies on February 5-6; and the meet- 
ing of the Buckeye Press Association. The 
Ohio State department of journalism 
cooperated with the officials of the news- 
paper organizations in the organization of 
the program. 


The Department of Industrial Journal- 
ism, Kansas State Agricultural College, 
has the largest enrollment in its history. 
The number of freshmen in the four-year 
course is approximately double what it 
was a year ago. The total enrollment in 
the four-year course is 160, while the 
class enrollment is 553. 


J. S. Myers, head of the department of 
journalism at the Ohio State University, 
is on leave during the present quarter of 
the school year. He will resume his duties 
with the beginning of the spring quarter, 
March 24. Lester Getzloe, assistant pro- 
fessor, will be absent on leave through 
the spring and summer quarters, from 
March 15 to October 1. Professor O, C. 
Hooper will be absent during the sum- 
mer quarter, and Russell Lord will leave 
the department for active journalistic 
work at the end of the spring quarter. 


Expansion of Sigma Delta Chi in the fut- 
ure is to be governed by regulations which 
will make it impossible for colleges and uni- 
versities which cannot offer professional 
instruction in journalism to obtain chap- 
ters. Institutions need not offer a full 
professional course at the present time in 
order to have their petitions acted on fa- 
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vorably, according to R. R. Barlow, second 
vice-president of the fraternity who is 
chairman of the committee on expansion. 
The fraternity will insist, however, that 
the schools granted chapters shall have 
started the expansion of their course of 
study in preparation for journalism and 
that they shall offer a certain amount of 
work before chapters are granted. 


Registration in the department of jour- 
nalism at the Ohio State University for 
the winter quarter shows a total of 227 
students, an increase of 11 over the fall 
quarter. About eighty of these are stu- 
dents in elementary courses, and about 
forty are seniors in the department. 


A complete directory of Washington 
newspapers is one of the many _ service 
features in the December’ issue of the 
Washington Newspaper, published at the 
University of Washington by Dr. M. Lyle 
Spencer, director of the School of Jour- 
nalism. Western Canada and Alaska look 
to the University of Washington for jour- 
nalistic aid, and notes on British Colum- 
bia, Alberta, and the far north form an 
interesting part of the paper’s notes. 
Change of date of publication has been 
announced ; hereafter it will appear on the 
fifteenth of the month instead of the first. 


To Professor E- Marion Johnson of the 
University of Wisconsin Course in Jour- 
nalism go the joys and sorrows of pub- 
lishing the Scholastic Editor, the monthly 
magazine and house organ of the Central 
Intercholastic Press association which has 
a membership of more than 1000 school 
editors in seventeen states. The first num- 
ber which contained a report of the third 
convention of the association at Madison 
the week of Thanksgiving had more names 
in it than the Sunday edition of the Los 
Angeles Times. With 700 delegates at 
the convention the report naturally took 
on the characteristics of a round robin. 
The second number, published in January, 
contains material of a nature better 
adapted to general reading. To teachers 
of journalism who are giving attention to 
the needs of the high schools this pub- 
lication will give both inspiration and in- 
formation. 


R. R. Barlow, head of the department 
of journalism at the University of Min- 
nesota addressed the Northern Minnesota 
Editorial Ass’n. on January 25. Mr. Barlow 
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explained how students are trained jy 
journalism and spoke on some of the sery. 
ices the university can perform for the 
state press through the department of 
journalism. The editors gave a rising 
vote of thanks in expression of their ap 
preciation of the work of the department, 


Forty reporters worked on one story for 
the Sunday Morning Register of Eugene, 
Oregon, during November. The reporters, 
all of whom are members of the class of 
reporting directed by Professor George §, 
Turnbull in the University of Oregon 
school of journalism, produced eight ¢ol- 
umns of copy on the distinctively beauti- 
ful lawns and gardens of Eugene resi- 
dents. The story was illustrated with 
photographs of some of the best-looking 
places. 


The Emerald, the undergraduate news. 
paper at the University of Oregon, has 
gone to seven columns. Because of the 
growth of the University and the increas- 
ing volume of timely news, a six column 
paper has proved inadequate. The Emer- 
ald will continue as a four-page paper. 

Students in the University of Oregon 
school of journalism obtain valuable lab- 
oratory work on the Emerald, although 
this activity is apart from their regular 
class work. 


Two new courses will be offered by the 
University of Washington School of Jour- 
nalism, beginning in October 1924. One 
is to be required of all freshman entering 
the school and will deal with the ethical 
side of professional journalism. The oth- 
er is a course in general publicity work 
and methods. 


One hundred and seventy-six students 
registered for the second quarter, Jan. 1 
to March 20, with their major in_ the 
School of Journalism at the University of 
Washington. Of these 38 are juniors and 
seniors, 138 sophomores and freshmen. No 
student is allowed to enter  upperclass 
work in the School of Journalism if he 
receives below 86 in any journalistic sub- 
ject. Twenty underclassmen were drop- 
ped from the school at the end of the fall 
quarter on account of this ruling, and 18 
were placed on probation for one quarter. 


The School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Washington has been presented 
with a copy of the New York Herald for 
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April 15, 1965. This is one of the editions 
telling abeut the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. Professor F. J. Laube, of 
the political science department of the 
University of Washington, was the donor. 


Work Shop Paper No. 1, published by 
the department of journalism at the Uni- 
yersity of Minnesota in December, con- 
tains a number of interesting editorials 
py students in the course in journalism. 
The subject matter and the treatment of 
the editorials shows a pleasing range in 
method and the six editorials printed 
show variety in subject matter and me- 
thod and would make good reading on 
the editorial page of a big paper. The 
work shop paper is a valuable practice 
sheet and will soon be accepted as an im- 
portant method for aiding instruction in 
schools of journalism. 


“Writing Heads that Bark” is the way 
one article on headwriting barks at the 
reader from the first page of the Decem- 
ber issue of the Oregon Exchanges, edited 
by Professor George S. Turnbull of the 
Oregon School of Journalism. The writ- 
er does not think that every head should 
make the reader say “Gee whiz,” as the 
editor of one of the Hearst papers in Ca- 
lifornia phrased it. “It is possible to make 
a head bark louder than the story,” Ore- 
gon Exchanges concludes, “but it is not ad- 
visable, and the careful headwriter will 
seek to preserve the unity of tone between 
the two.” : 


All roads lead to the University of West 
Virginia when journalists are afoot. Dur- 
ing one week the Courses in Journalism 
served as host to the West Virginia Pub- 
lishers and Employing Printers Associa- 
tion, the West Virginia members of the 
Associated Press, and the Intercollegiate 
Press association of West Virginia. P. 
I. Reed, who is director of the work in 
journalism at the university planned the 
conference which was the greatest body 
of newspaper peonle ever assembled at 
one time in the state. 


The Intercollegiate Press Association 
of West Virginia has been in existence for 
three years. It was founded at Salem 
College, Salem, by students active on the 
college paper under the direction of Miss 
Nell K. Gleason, formerly a student at 
the University of Wisconsin. Its organi- 
zation was modelled after that of the 
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Wisconsin Intercollegiate Press associa- 
tion which had in turn taken its code 
from the college association of the state of 
Iowa. 


Walter B. Pitkin, Edwin E. Slosson, 
Heywood Broun, and William Webster 
Ellsworth all on tour during the same 
year. That is the good news that was 
broadcasted over the country and warmed 
the hearts of teachers of journalism in an 
hundred colleges. Many of the schools 
have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of presenting these men to their 
students. A more interesting group would 
be hard to find. Pitkin, the leading au- 
thority on the psychology of news and 
editorial material, Slosson, the leader in 
popularizing science through the press, 
Broun, one of the foremost dramatic cri- 
tics of the country, and Ellsworth, former 
president of the Century company and an 
able writer and speaker. 


Samuel Williams of the New York 
World in a recent address to students in 
the Department of Journalism at Syra- 
cuse University urged those who seek good 
positions in the newspaper profession to 
“aim high in your ambition but °' ou 
small papers and learn toa ~ ‘we 
value of little things.” Mr. Walliams sai. 
the study of history and biography and 
economics were essential for back- 
ground in newspaper work, with parti- 
cular attention to American history. 
“Learn to use short words,” he said, “omit 
adjectives and try to develop a specialty, 
it may be the high trump in your news- 
paper life.” 


Charles H. Congdon, editor of the Wa- 
tertown (N. Y.) Times and secretary of 
the New York State Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, addressed the journalism students at 
Syracuse University February 4 on the 
“Community Newspaper.” He said that 
of nearly 3,000 dailies in the country the 
small city daily is the more potent in its 
influence in directing public opinion. 


The McGraw-Hill Book Company of 
New York City announces the publication 
of “Newspaper Make-up and Headlines” 
by Norman J. Radder, associate professor 
of journalism at Indiana University. The 
book contains about 250 pages with 20 
illustrations and seven diagrams of vari- 
ous kinds of balanced make-up. Casper 
S. Yost, editor of the St. Louis Globe- 
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Democrat and president of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, has writ- 
ten an introduction. The book is intended 
as a text for courses variously known as 
editing, copyreading, or headline-writing, 
and includes chapters on Reading Copy, 
The Law of Libel, How the Headline Is 
Built, Essential Elements of the Headline, 
Types of News and Feature Headlines, 
Ethics of the Headline, Proofreading, 
Type, Headline and Body Type, Make-up. 


Chester Shaw, president of Sigma Delta 
Chi at the University of Kansas, began 
work as assistant instructor in the de- 
partment of journalism, February 1. He 
takes the place of Ben Hibbs who received 
his degree at that time and went to the 
Pratt (Kans.) Tribune as managing edi- 
tor. Mr. Shaw will give assignments to 
the hundred students in news writing the 
second semester and criticise their copy. 
He will do no teaching. 


Prof. L. N. Flint, head of the depart- 
ment of journalism at the University of 
Kansas, is conducting an extension class 
in advertising in Kansas City. Starch’s 
“Principles of Advertising” is used as the 
basis for the reading by the class. 


The Sunday issue of the University 
Daily Kansan, established this year, has 
proved to be a circulation builder. Its 
magazine features are especially popular. 


Chester S. Lord, author of The Young 
Man and Journalism, was managing edi- 
tor of The New York Sun for thirty years. 
His book is devoted to a discussion of op- 
portunities in journalism and the place 
the beginner holds in the work of the 
newspaper and magazine. The book is 
one of a series on vocations and is being 
used in freshman courses in Introduction 
to Journalism in several universities. 


Two courses by which journalism stu- 
dents are profiting are: Contemporary Civ- 
ilization, a freshman course at Columbia 
university and Contemporary Thought, a 
course at Northwestern university in the 
Medill School of Journalism. These cours- 
es are designed to give the students an in- 
troduction to the important lines of 
thought and investigation which they en- 
counter in the world about them. 


The addresses and proceedings of the 
fifth annual meeting of the University 
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Press Club of Michigan at Ann Arbor, 
recently published at the university, cop. 
tains articles on the morgue and news. 
paper library, newspaper features, the 
community newspaper, tendencies in pres. 
ent day journalism, codes of ethics, and 
other subjects discussed in an authorita- 
tive and timely manner. James Wright 
Brown, Professor J. L. Brumm, Lee A, 
White, A. H. Bowman, President Marion 
Leroy Burton of Michigan, Stuart 4. 
Perry, Frederick Roy Martin, Fielding H, 
Yost, Arthur W. Stace, A. H. Vandenberg, 
are among the names of speakers listed in 
the index of the publication. A list of 
books for a newspaper library is included 
in the discussion of the newspaper library, 


A news room, 17 by 28 feet, for the ex- 
clusive use of the instructors and of the 
class in Reporting and Newspaper Prac. 
tice in the Louisiana State University 
Department of Journalism was included 
in the plans of the recently constructed 
and strictly modern building of the Baton 
Rouge “State-Times,” an evening daily. 
This room is now furnished and equipped 
for journalism instruction. Facilities are 
provided for giving students _ practical 
training in news gathering and writing, 
copy-reading, headline writing, rewriting, 
proof-reading, and make-up. Students re- 
ceive assignments from the city editor, 
who is a member of the journalism facv'- 
ty, make regular news runs, and gather a 
large part of the local news used by the 
paper. Associated Press and syndicate 
copy are also handled by the students. 

All the work of students in this class 
is done under actual newspaper condi- 
tions and surroundings. ‘They write stor- 
ies, read copy, and build headlines with 
the sound of the linotype machines, tele- 
graph instruments, and telephone bells 
in their ears. They learn how to work 
under pressure and to observe the “dead- 
line”. After the advanced students have 
a few months of such experience they are 
put in full charge for a day of the edi- 
torial department of the “State-Times”. 
The classes have done some of their best 
work on these occasions, and these “jour- 
nalism editions” have received editorial 
commendation from some of the leading 
dailies of the State. 

In the late spring, the advanced classes 
in journalism spend a day in New Orleans 
where they visit the plants of “The Times- 
Picayune,” “The New Orleans Item,” and 
“The New Orleans States.” 
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TEACHERS of JOURNALISM 


Some Reasons Why-- 


you should join with other teachers of journalism in promoting your 
own interests— 


arion 


tH Do not be content to let the head of your department carry the 


ig H. ' burden; we need your help— 
“ Membership in the American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
st of costs $3 a year. Your check for this amount NOW will bring you— 


uded 


rary, Proceedings of the December cunvention, including 


ex. Address, “Gaps in the Journalism Curriculum,”’ by John Meyer, 
the National Printer-Journalist. 


rac: 
rsity Address, “The Place of Research in the School and Department 


ve of Journalism,’ by Prof. W. G. Bleyer, Wisconsin. 


Scho-Js of Jouralien Might’ Do,” by C. H. 
pped Dennis, Managing Editor, Chicago Daily News. 


Address, ““The School of Journalism as Seen by a Graduate,"” by 
Owen Scott, Associated Press. 


And convention talks on teaching journalism subjects. 
ALSO the Bulletin of the Association with its articles on the 


teaching and practice of journalism, news of other schools and 
teachers, notices of new books and articles, pamphlets, bulle- 
tins, etc. 


The new directory of schools and teachers of journalism. 
The benefits of research in journalism by other teachers. 
The opportunity to help in the work of formulating standards of 


instruction and of classifying schools now being conducted 
through the new Council on Education for Journalism. 


May we have your check for $3 immediately? 


R. R. BARLOW, Secretary-Treasurer, 
University of Minnesota, 
Mi lis, Mi 
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It Pays To Advertise 


Text Books on Journalism—Newswriting, copy reading, proof reading 
head writing, feature writing, editorials, history of journalism, 
principles and ethics of journalism, typography, publicity, news 
paper management, advertising, psychology of news and adver.im 
tising, short story, country journalism, agricultural journalism, 
community journalism, critical writing, law of the press, magazine 
writing, collections of news and editorials. 


Newspapers and Newspaper Histories—Important papers from all] 
parts of the country should be in the hands of journalism students 
and teachers; histories of significant papers in America find few] 
readers outside the schools of journalism. 


Professional Publications—Magazines, newspapers, year books, de- 
voted to the interests of journalism should reach the teachers of 
journalism in the United States and the thousands of students. 


ism should students learn of the best library methods and equip- 


ment? 


Typesetting and Press Equipment—Students will remember the ma- 
chines they have seen in use and the ones they learn about in con- 
nection with their studies. 


Beginning with the next number the Bulletin will accept a limited amount of 
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Advertising Rates on Application. 
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